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, It is also the most temperate of all animals, and 
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THE CAMEL AND THE DROMEDARY. 

These names do not mark two distinct species, 
but are only different names given to a variety of 
the same animal; the principal difference being, 
that the camel has two bunches upon its back, 


whereas the dromedary has but one. A distin- 
guished writer upon Natural History remarks, 
that ‘‘ almost all animals have their particular lati- 
tudes, beyond which they are unable to subsist; 
either perishing with a moderate cold, or for want 
of a frozen air. 

The rein-deer is never seen to depart from the 
icy regions the north, and on the contrary, the lion 
degenerates when taken from beneath the line.” 
The goodness of God is indeed strikingly manifest- 
ed, in giving to the inhabitant of the burning re- 
gions of the Torrid Zone an animal so wonderfully 
adapted to his wante as the camel. 

The Arabs regard this animal as sacred; with- 
out whose aid they could neither subsist, trade, 
nor travel. Its feet are formed for travelling 
upon sand, and unfit for moist or marshy places. 


it can continue to travel several days without 
drinking. 

In those vast deserts, where the earth is every 
where dry and sandy, where there are neither 
birds nor beasts, neither insects nor vegetables, 
where nothing is to be seen but hills of sand and 
heaps of bone, there the camel travels, posting 
forward, without requiring either drink or pas- 
ture, and it often goes six or seven days without 
any sustenance whatever. 

It has been emphatically called the ship of the 
desert. Its milk is the common nourishment of 
the Arabs; they likewise eat its flesh, especially 
that of the young ones, which they reckon very 
good. The hair of these animals, which is very 
fine and soft, is renewed every year, and serves 
them to make stuff for their clothing and their 
furniture. 

Camels are easily instructed in the methods of 
taking up and supporting their burden; when 
young their legs are bent under their belly; they 
are in this manner loaded, and taught to rise; 
their burden is every day thus increased, by in- 
sensible degrees, till the animal is capable of 
Supporting a weight adequate to its force; the 
same care is taken in making them patient of 
hunger and thirst: while other animals receive 
their food at stated times, the camel is restrained 
for days together, and these intervals of famine 
are increased in proportion as the animal seems 
capable of sustaining them. : 

By this method of education, they live five or 
six days without food or water; and their stomach 


which all animals have that chew the cud, (and 
the camel is of the number,) it has a fifth stomach, 
which serves as a reservoir, to hold a greater 
quantity of water than the animal has an imme- 
diate occasion for. 

It is of a sufficient capacity to contain a large 
quantity of water, where the fluid remains with- 
out corrupting or without being adulterated by 
the other aliments; when the camel finds itself 
pressed with thirst, it has hore,an easy resource 
for quenching it; it throws up a quantity of this 
water by a simple contraction of the muscles into 
the other stomachs, and this serves to macerate 
its dry and simple food; in this manner, as it 
drinks but seldom, it takes in a large quantity at 
a time, and trayellers, when straitened for water, 
have been often known to kill their camels for 
that which they expected to find within them. 

In Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Barbary, and 
Egypt, their whole commerce is carried on by 
means of camels; and no carriage is more speedy, 
and none less expensive in these countries. Mer- 
chants and travellers unite themselves into a body, 
furnished with camels, to secure themselves from 
the insults of the robbers that infest the countries 
in which they live. 

- This assemblage is called a caravan, in which 
the numbers are sometimes known to amount to 
above ten thousand, and the number of camels is 
often greater than those of the men; each of these 
animals is loaded according to his strength, and 
he is so sensible of it himself, that when his bur- 
den is too great, he remains still upon his belly, 
the posture in which he is laden, refusing to rise, 
till his burden be lessened or taken away. 

Every evening, when they arrive at a stage, 
which 1s usually some spot of yerdure. where wa- 





to feed at liberty; they are then seen to eat as 
much in an hour, as will supply them for twenty- 
four; they seem to prefer the coarsest weeds to 
the softest pasture; but their drivers take care to 
supply them with a kind of paste composition, 
which serves as a more permanent nourishment. 

The camel slow as he generally is in his actions, 
lifts up his hind legs very briskly at the instant his 
rider is in the saddle; the man is thus thrown for- 
ward; a similar movement of the fore-legs throws 
him backward. Each motion is repeated; and it 
is not till the fourth movement, when the camel is 
fairly on his feet, that the rider can recover his 
balance. 
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LITTLE ABIGAIL’S BIRTHDAY. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Miss A. Wood, of An- 
dover, for the following letter, written by the Rev. Mr. 
Goodell, in behalf of his little daughter, on her birth-day. 


Galata, Constantinople, April 4th, 1834. 


My Dear Frienp,—You once sent me a but- 
terfly, and I now send you a small piece of a 
stick, cut from the banks of the Jordan in Pales- 
tine. It grew on the banks of the same river in 
which the Lord Jesus was baptized, when the 
spirit descended on him like a dove. It grew 
near the spot where Joshua and the children of 
Israel crossed over on dry land, at the time the 
Jordan overflowed its banks; where also our bless- 
ed Lord gave sight to two blind men, and brought 
salvation to the house of a rich publican; and 
where the prophet Elisha, by a signal miracle, 
rendered sweet and wholesome the waters that 
were before bitter. * 





is formed most admirably by nature to fit them 
for long abstinence; besides the four stomachs, 
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the New Testament before prayers, my sister 
Eliza and I stood up and repeated the hymn, 
written by Jane Taylor, ‘‘ To a little sister on her 
birthday,” altering the words to suit our way of 
saying it together. After prayer we had break- 
fast; and at the table we all said, according to 
custom, our respective versgs of Scripture. Papa 
said his, and mama said her’s; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins, and Mr. and Mrs. Schnider, said their’s; 
and Kirios Panayotes said his in Greek; and 
Eliza, and William, and i said ours; aud itast of 
all our little brother Constantine Washington, 
said the one he always says every morning. And 
what do you think it was? It was a very short 
one, but a very good one; and papa says he loves 
to be reminded of it every morning. It has but 
two words, and but three syllables; and still it is 
a whole verse, and has a world of meaning. You 
will think of it whenever you think of the inter- 
esting family at Bethany, and of that blessed one 
who visited and comforted them in their affliction. 
All this was in Europe. After breakfast, papa 
and Mr. and Mrs. Schnider, my sister Eliza and 
my brothers William and Constantine, with my 
little self crossed over into Asia. We went to 
Scatari. We entered several rooms where the peo- 
ple were weaving silk. We saw soldiers exercis- 
ing—stopped to hear the music. We found some 
beggars or rather they found us, and we scattered 
the birthday paras among them. We went into 
a forest of cypresses, two miles in length, where 
the dead are, as the dust of the earth, innumera- 
ble. We sat down among the monuments, and 
Eliza and I repeated in Asia that same sweet 
hymn of Jane Taylor’s, which we had already re- 
peated in Europe. We came over into Asia be- 
canse it was my birthday. It was now between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and we hastened 
back across the Bosphorus into Europe again, 
in order to attend at one o’clock, the prayer 
meeting which is held every Thursday at Mr. | 
Dwight’s. 
Did you know that we had a Lyceum here? Itis | 
held every Thursday evening at Commodore Por- 
ter’s. But I have attended only once; for the 
subjects are too philosophical for my mind, and | 
the length of the lectures too tedious for my — 
body. 
The Bible Class which is at our house every | 
Sabbath evening, I understand better. It is now 
divided, and there are two Bible Classes, a part | 
meeting at Mr. Dwight’s, and a part at our 
house. : 
Did any body tell you that we had a marriage 
at Constantinople? It was the first American | 
marriage ever solemnized at the capital, and in- 
deed the first where both the partners were Amer- 
icans, ever solemnized in any part of the Turkish 
empire. And who do you think were married? 
Your friend Mr. Schauffler, was married to Miss 
Reynolds. They were married at Commodore 
Porter’s. It was in the evening, but I did not 
feel sleepy at all. Papa married them. He read 
to them from the Bible, and it was about love. 
He talked to them and it was all about love. Hef 
made them stand up together and take hold of 
hands, and he tied them in a love-knot, which I 
am sure they will never try to unfasten, as long 
as they live. Oh! how I wish you had been 
there! Three prayers were offered; the singing 
was delightful; and every one seemed as happy 
as the occasion required. Now Mr. Schauffler 
will never want you to relieve his head any more, 
when it aches; and indeed, who knows whether it! 
will ever ache at all!* 



















old. Inthe morning, after reading as usual in 


I have not time to tell you of our sweet sister 
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Isabella Homes ; nor of the school in Pera for 
Greek girls, which has now increased to more 
than fifty; nor of our own little Sunday School in 
papa’s study every Sabbath morning; nor of our 
desire to go to America, and see the wonderful 
things which every body, who comes from that 
country, tells us so much about. 

I hope we shall go to that ‘‘better country, 
even a heavenly.” It is not so far off as Amer- 
ica; and many go there who have never seen 
America: and perhaps many in America will 
never go there. 

Papa and mama send their very kind love to 
Dr. and Mrs. Woods, and all your dear family; 
and they ask you to pray for them, and for my 
brothers and sisters, and for your very little and 
unworthy friend, Asicait D. GoopEtt. 

P. S. Mr. Oseanion takes charge of the piece 
of stick I send you. He is an Armenian. 





*«< Tt has ached again since several times, but not very 
hard.—w. s. s.’’ [Mothers’ Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF A WREN AND HIS FAMILY. 
Three bright eyed children were gathered 

round a blazing fire one stormy evening and were 

proposing different plans for amusing themselves. 

None of them could select a play that would be 

pleasing toall. Just then their aunt Eliza enter- 

ed the room and offered to settle the important 
question by telling thema story. They joyfully 
seated themselves around her, promising to be 
attentive listeners. ‘‘ Do you like to hear about 
birds?” said their aunt. ‘‘Oh yes, any thing you 
please to tell us.” ‘* Well, I was reading the 
other day about the American House Wren,and Mr. 
Wilson says, that a box fixed up in the window 
of the room where he slept, was taken posses- 
sion of by a pair of them. The nest was built 
and two eggs laid, when one day the window 
being open, as well as the room door, the fe- 
male Wren venturing too far into the room, was 
sprung upon by grimalkin, (the cat) who had 
planted herself there for the purpose, and before 
relief could be given, was destroyed. Mr. Wile 
son was very curious to sce what the other Wren 
would do, and watched him carefully for several 
days. At first he sang with great vivacity for an 
hour or so, but becoming uneasy went off for 
half an hour; on his return he sang again as be- 
fore, went to the top of the house, stable, and 
weeping willow, that she might hear him; but 
seeing no appearance of her, he returned once 
more, visited the nest, ventured cautiously into 
the window, gazed about with suspicious looks, 
his voice sinking to a low melancholy note, as he 
stretched his little neck about in every direction. 
He returned to the box and seemed for some 
minvtes at a loss what to do; but soon after went 
off, as Mr. Wilson thought, altogether, for he 
saw him no more that day. But towards the after- 
noon of the second day, he again made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied with a new female, who 
seemed very timid and shy, but who after great 
hesitation entered the box. At this moment the 
little widower, or bridegroom, seemed as if he 
would warble out his very life with ecstacy of joy. 

After remaining about half a minute, they both 

flew off; but returned in a few minutes and in- 

stantly begun to carry out the eggs, feathers, and 
some of the sticks supplying the place of the two 
latter with materials of the same sort. They lived 

together very happily, and succeeded in raising a 

brood of seven young wrens, all of which escaped 

in safety. And now perhaps you would like to 
know how the wren looks. ‘It is four inches and 

a half long; the whole upper parts are of a deep 

brown, crossed with black, except the head and 

neck, which are plain; the legs and feet are of a 

light clay color and the whole plumage below the 

surface is bluish ash.” 
The children all expressed themselves delighted 
with the story ofthe sociable little Wren; though 











Helen the eldest and most thoughtful of the 


group, said he forgot his first wife a little too 
soon! S 
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‘Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE AFFLICTED MAN. 

I can see, my dear Henry and George and 
Eliza, how you will leave your play for a few 
moments, when sister tells you she will read you 
a story of a poor afflicted man in the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Mr. Clark was an English gentleman. He 
married a young and lovely wife, and soon after 
packed up every thing he had, and emigrated to 


this country and settled on the banks of one of| 


the western lakes. They lived very happily for 
a time, until he purchased a vessel and cargo 
with all the little wealth he owned in the world, 
and bade his beloved Ellen farewell,—he little 
thought that he was bidding her a last farewell— 
but I must not anticipate. He left home and 
crossed the lake and made a very advantageous 
sale of his cargo, and procured another cargo, 
with which he started for home. In the mean 
time Mrs. Clark was suddenly taken sick and 
died. I attended her funeral, and shall never 
forget the scene. Their rooms were on the sec- 
ond floor, and the coffin was placed upon a 
table in the centre of the room. <A few friends 
only had collected, for there was a cold storm with- 
out, and we were listening to the funeral service 
read by an Episcopalian clergyman—he had just 
commenced, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and the life,” 
in a solemn tone, when a sister of Mrs. Clark’s 
who was in the room screamed out with fearful 
violence, and was carried from the room in hys- 
terics. Some kind neighbors took the sister 
home to live with them till he should return. I 
said there was a storm at the time of the funeral. 
I remember feeling sadly, as I left the house 
and wrapped my cloak around me, to think of 
those who were upon the lake in that storm. I 
had to hold my hat upon my head, and I could 
hear amidst the howling of the wind, the loud 
roaring of the waves as they dashed upon the 
shore. That night Mr. Clark was trying to sleep 
in his birth after the fatigues of the day, when a 
loud cry on deck, and hasty steps over his head 
made him fear some new danger. He was up in 
a moment, and was told that the vessel was fast 
filling with water. The boat was made ready and 
in a few moments all were crowded in it, and 
saw their vessel sink inthe waves. ‘* My Ellen! 
I could bear this for myself,”” exclaimed the poor 
man, ‘‘but O! I cannot endure the thought that 
you are to be a sufferer with me.” But while 
his Ellen lived to cheer and console him, he would 
not complain. ‘‘I could die for her,” thought he, 
‘*and cheerfully shall I suffer and labor to make 
her comfortable. She is now my only treasure. 
She is my all.”” Such thoughts passed through 
his mind even while they were tossed on the bil- 
lows in their little boat. They were picked up 
the next morning, and a few days after he arrived 
in the village, where he hoped to find rest after 
all his sufferings—rest from his trials and cares 
in the sympathising bosom of his wife. He de- 
termined not tell her of his loss, but by redoubled 
diligence to make it good. He entered the outer 
door of his home, and at the foot of the stairs he 
called ‘‘ Ellen!” But no Ellen heard his voice. 
He went up a few stairs. ‘‘ Ellen! My dear!” 
All was still. He entered their room and the 
furniture was neatly arranged, and he thought 
she had left it thus ard was gone out to spend 
the day with some friends. As he stood looking 
around he heard some one sobbing and crying in 
theentry. The poor heart-broken sister had seen 
her brother enter the house and came over to 
tell him that she whom he called, slept beyond 
reach of his voice in the grave yard. 

It was a sorrowful sight to see him pining away, 
day after day, refusing all sustenance and not 
noticing any thing about, and only calling the 





name of his wife in accents I can never forget. 

Mrs. Hemans has written some verses ‘‘ on 
death.”’ Two of them, I shall copy as very ap- 
propriate to the mournful case we have been 
considering. 


** Youth, and the opening rose, 

May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smite at thee—but thou art not of those, 

That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 

Thou art where billows foam, 

Thou art where music melts upon the air; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful homme, 

And the world calls us forth—and thou art there.’ 
W.B. D. 








LEARNING. 





DON’T BE AFRAID TO BE LAUGHED AT, 


School was just out. A number of boys were 
to be seen scattered in groups near the door. 
**Come, boys, let’s have a game at marbles,” 
said Charles Edwards te those who were standing 
idle near him. ‘‘ Agreed! that’s the best game 
we can have;—we must each put down two,” 
was their ready answer. 

‘Come, William, come play with us,” called 
out one of them to William Parker, who was 
standing at a little distance. ‘‘ You’ll put down, 
won’t you?” William’s mother had told him that 
very morning, that she hoped he would never 
play marbles again. Perhaps she would not 
have thought about it, had not William the after- 
noon before, brought home a bag full, that he 
had won. When he showed them to her, he told 
her how angry the boys became, from whom he 
had won them, and how they insisted that he did 
not play fair. His mother asked him if he never 
felt angry himself when he was playing. After 
thinking a few minutes, he said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, 
sometimes I do. It is enough to make any body 
angry sometimes. Should not you think it was, 
mother,” added he, ‘‘ when we lose all our mar- 
bles, and when the others try to cheat?” 

‘*T should think it would be a great temptation, 
my son, and therefore I hope you will not play 


again.” . 


The next morning boforo he went to school, 
his mother repeated the same thing to him; for 
she was afraid that he might have forgotten it. 
** Mind, William,” said she, ‘‘and have nothing 
to do with marbles to-day.” 

William remembered all this, when the boys 
asked him to play: so he said, ‘‘ No, I don’t want 
to.” 

It would have been well if he had told them 
plainly his reason; but he felt a little afraid to do 
this. He knew some would laugh at him, and he 
had a great dread of ridicule; so he only said; 
**T don’t want to.” 

‘¢T know the reason,”’ said Ned Roberts; ‘‘ he 
won a good many last night; and he’s afraid to 
play, because he thinks he’ll lose them.”” ‘‘ That 
is not the reason,” said William, calmly. It was 
easy for him to command his temper, because he 
knew the other boys would not believe what. Ned 
said. In fact they asked Ned if he was not 
ashamed to say so, when William had given him 
a fine piece of red twine for his top, that very 
afternoon. ‘‘ That is all the thanks any one gets 
for doing Ned a kindness,” said they. Ned was 
silent, and looked mortified; for he fet the re- 
proof to be deserved. 

**T can guess the reason,” said John Maxwell. 
I guess his mother won’t let him play.” In- 
stead of frankly owning the truth, William color- 
ed, and looked confused. The other boys saw 
this, and were determined that he should play 
with them yet. ‘‘ Just play one game with us! 
We won’t ask you to play but once. What harm 
can there be in just rolling a marble? My moth- 
er Jets me play.” 

** Are you afraid of your mother?”’ said one. 
*©O, no, he’s afraid of rolling a marble,’’ calied 
out another. At this they alllaughed. This last 
was more than William could bear. ‘‘I am not 
afraid of playing,” said he, in a decided tone. 
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««That’s right,’ said one of the boys; ‘‘ just 
put down two.”’ He felt in his pocket, then re- 
membered he had left his bag at home. ‘‘1 have 
not any to play with. Who'll lend me some?” 
added he quickly; for he saw the boys looked as 
though they thought he wanted to get off. 

‘¢T will, I will,” said several; ‘‘ how many do 
you want?” ‘* Twenty.” There was not one 
could lend so many, but, getting five from one, 
three from another, and six from a third, and so 
on, he soon completed his number. ‘‘ Let’s put 
down five,” said he. They agreed. 

William was a remarkably good player. But 
the first three or four times, he lost all he put 
down. He felt he was doing wrong, and could 
take no pleasure in it. But, remembering that 
he must pay for the borrowed marbles, he sum- 
moned up all his skill, and played with his usual 
success. He became excited, and interested. 
He not only returned the twenty he had borrow- 
ed, but won twenty more. 

It was now late, and the boys put up their mar- 
bles. There was scarcely one but felt dissatisfied 
either with himself or others. They either blam- 
ed themselves for being careless, and envied 
others, or declared there had not been fair play. 
William returned home with the same uneasy 
feelings with which he hadcommenced play. He 
felt he had done wrong, and he was unhappy. 
He thought of the marbles he had won, and 
wished he could return them. ‘‘ I’ll never play 
again,’’ thought he to himself, ‘‘ though I won’t 
tell mother this time, for it can’t do any good 
now, and it will only make her sorry.” 

As soon as he reached home, instead of going 
to look for his mother, as he generally did, to tell 
her what he had done at school, and how he had 
said his lessons, he went up into his own room, 
and, opening one of his drawers, took out his top. 
But he felt no pleasure with that. His top was 
his favorite plaything: he liked to spin that better 
than to play marbles; yet, now, it gave him no 
pleasure. He sat down on a chair near his bed- 
side, sad and unhappy. He thought of his moth- 
er,—how kind she always was. He remembered 
how often she had told him, when he had done 
wrong, to come and tell her. He resolved at 
length to tell her the whole story. 

When, however, he found himself alone with 
his mother, he found it harder to tell her what he 
wanted her to know than he had thought he should. 
But making a great effort, ‘‘ Mother,” said he, 
in a sorrowful tone, ‘‘I have done something 
very wrong this afternoon, and I am very sorry 
for it. Ihave been playing marbles, which you 
wished me not to do.” ‘‘I am sorry, my son, 
you forgot so soon what I told you this morning,” 
said his mother, seriously, yet kindly, looking 
towards him. William, if he had been like some 
boys, might have Jet the matter rest here; but he 
knew that if he did, his mother would be deceiv- 
ed: so he said, ‘‘I did not forget it, mother;”’ and 
then he told her the whole story. 

Mrs. Parker was surprised when she heard 
him say this; for William was seldom guilty of 
the sin‘of disobeying his mother. But she was 
willing to forgive him; for she saw that he was 
truly penitent. William sat quietly by her for 
some time: at last, ‘‘ Mother,” said he, after a 
silence of some minutes, ‘‘I wish the boys would 
~— laugh at me; I can’t bear to be laughed 
at.” 

‘*T am not at all surprised that you do not like 
to be laughed at,” replied his mother. ‘‘ There 
never was a person yet who did. But yet we 
ought always to be willing to do what we know is 
duty, in spite of the ridicule of the whole world. 
It requires a great effort oftentimes, I know—a 
great deal of what is called moral courage, a term 
which you have often heard, and which means a 
readiness to do what we know is right, be the con- 

Sequences what they may. This is a kind of cour- 
age that every body needs, and which you must 
take pains to cultivate. Many persons have a 
great deal of what may be called physical cour- 
age; that is, they are ready to brave almost any 


danger to their persons, but, at the same time, 
they will have the greatest fear of being laughed 
at. They are afraid to do even what they are 
positive they ought to do, if they think there is 
any - * that people will censure or ridicule 
them. ut, now, I want you to rise above such 
feelings. Always be willing to do what is right, 
or refuse to do what is wrong, though every boy 
in school may laugh at you.” 

William promised that he would try. 

The next day, in recess, one of the boys came 
to William, and asked if he would play a game 
at marbles. 

‘* No,” answered William, firmly, but at the 
same time, very pleasantly. 

** Are you afraid to roll marbles?” asked Ned 
Roberts, in a sneering tone. ‘‘ You played yes- 
terday, and you may as well play to-day.”’ 

‘1 did wrong to play then,” said William. 
‘* My mother is unwilling I should play, because 
she knows that I am apt to get out of temper; 
and so she wishes me to avoid the temptation. I 
will play any thing else you would like to have 
me.”” 

The boys looked at each other, but they said 
nothing, and no one seemed disposed to laugh. 
Their feeling was rather that of respect for Wil- 
liam’s frank behavior. 

William found it much easier to act in this man- 
ner than he had supposed. He went on acquir- 
ing, by degrees, firmness and decision of charac- 
ter. Sometimes, it is true, he would find it very 
hard to do right; but whenever he thought of the 
marbles, there was little danger that he would do 
wrong from fear of being laughed at. 

[Week Day Book. 





MORALITY. 








“BUT HE IS A GENTLEMAN.” 

. Not long since we chanced to hear a short 
dialogue between amother and her daughter, who 
had just arrived at the age of ‘‘ sweet sixteen,” 
on the propriety of associating with a certain in- 
dividual who was not named, but whom the moth- 
er seemed anxious that her daughter should shun. 
Froin what we could learn from the sonvergation, 
it seemed that the individual in question possessed a 
prepossessing exterior—dressed well--was familiar 
and affable in his manners, had managed to keep 
up his head in what is generally termed ‘‘ good 
society,” in consequence of his ‘‘ winning ways,” 
but who was, nevertheless, a heartless, depraved 
wretch—a debauchee, and a notorious gambler. It 
was after these qualities of the man had been por- 
trayed by the anxious mother, as a warning to 
her inexperienced daughter, that the artless girl 
exclaimed, as though she had hit upon a reason 
that more than outweighed all her mother’s objec- 
tions—‘‘ But he is a gentleman!” 

These words struck our mind forcibly, nor will 
the honest simplicity with which they were utter- 
ed be soon effaced. ‘‘ But he is a gentleman!”’ 
What then? Why these cannot be vices—a 
gentleman would not practise any thing that is not 
proper, is undoubtedly the conclusion to which 
the unsophisticated mind of this girl at once arriv- 
ed. How much misery, how much disappoint- 
ment, how much overwhelming sorrow and re- 
gret has this one short sentence caused in the 
world! How many heartless villains are there 
who move even in the first circles, and whose 
characters are known to be infamous, and who 
yet hold up their heads for no other reason than 
because they are gentlemen—that is to say, they 
possess the exterior of gentlemen: a comely per- 
son, affable manners, and a good suit of clothes. 
How few are there who look beyond those ac- 
complishments in forming their estimate of char- 
acter. Let a man. be ever so corrupt, let his 
private character be what it may, if he only pos- 
sesses the little external accomplishments, it will 
not answer, under the present constitution of 
society, to censure him, for ‘‘ he is a gentleman.” 


she may be ever so charming, this grand salvo, 
‘*But she is a lady,” will not be sufficient to 
cover her failing. Such a certificate will not sus- 
tain her—she must be consigned to disgrace and 
infamy. In what consists the difference? Why 
is it that men may practise with impunity vices 
which will not for a moment be tolerated in the 
other sex? That there is a false standard of gen- 
tility set up in society there can be no doubt. 
That good old maxim of Pope’s, that ‘ worth 
makes the man,”’ has gone out of vogue, at least 
with a very large portion of society; or else a dif- 
ferent standard of worth has been set up, which 
is to measure a man’s worth by the quality of the 
cloth he wears, or the grace with which he 
bows. 

Thus it is no uncommon thing to see a man 
who can drink, gamble, swear, and commit any 
other species of vice, and still be a ‘‘gentleman.”’ 
If these men could be stripped of their false plu- 
mage, if their real characters could be exhibited 
in their naked deformity to the artless youth, 
there would be little danger to be apprehended 
from them. But the cloak under which their 
baseness is disguised renders them doubly dange- 
rous associates for youth; fer it enables them, 
first, to gain confidence by their easy address, 
then to lure them to ruin. Every parent who 
has the good of his offspring at heart, should not 
hesitate to expose the vipers, nor let the conside- 
ration that ‘‘he is a gentleman”’ have any weight 
in restraining him from withdrawing his children 
from the society and influence of such men.—It 
may be an unpleasant task, but it is a duty which 
you owe to your children, and to yourself, and 
will doubtless save you many a pang of anguish, 
and many a vain regret. 





RELIGION. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER. 

Many mothers read your paper. To them the 
following article is dedicated. The first distinct 
recollection which I have of my mother, was when 
she used to lead her only son into the closet, and 
pray with me. At that period she lived far from 
the scenee of her childhood, and I believe saw 
many peculiar trials. Well do I remember how 
I used to weep when I saw the tears trickle down 
her pale face, while she called upon God. In 
the absence of my father, (who never made a 
profession of religion,) she used to gather her 
children and servants around the family altar, and 
by example as well as precept, teach them that 
they ought to pray. The first serious impres- 
sions I ever had were produced by hearing her 
pray with her family. When I was about seven 
years of age, the following circumstance occur- 
red. Early one morning the pursuit of my child- 
ish amusements led me near an old house in a 
retired part of the lot. I heard a low and moan- 
ing voice. I ventured nigh enough to hear my 
mother earnestly pleading with God that her son 
might be raised up to be a minister of Jesus 
Christ. In all the prayers I had ever heard her 
offer, I had never noticed this petition before. 
What effect this had in leading me to my present 
manner of life, I cannot determine; but certain it 
is, the impression has never been effaced. After 
this I formed evil associations, and soon learned 
to be as profane as any of my age. Yet I was 
always deeply pained if my mother came to a 
knowledge of any of my wickedness. She seldom 
spoke to me, and never reproached me about my 
sinful conduct; but oh, there was something in her 
anxious looks, in her tearful eye, which often 
made me feel that I was the most ungrateful sia- 
ner on earth! In my fifteenth year, as I trust, I 
was brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus Christ. In a few months more, her 
three daughters were given to her in the Lord. 
In less than two years after this, she rested from 
her labors. Thus she was permitted to see the 
salvation of all her children, though an answer to 














But let a female wander from the path of virtue and 
propriety—yes, let her even be suspected, though 


her prayer had been delayed long. Here I pause 
a moment to beseech those praying mothers who 
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read this article, to pray in faith even to the end 
of their life. Oh remember, God sees your heart, 
he bottles up your tears, and he will send you 
help sooner or later. 

And now, my friends, having told you some- 
thing about how my mother lived, I will now try 





to tell you how she died. The morning before 
her departure, all the family were summoned into 
her chamber before daylight, and after telling her 
the time was near when she must depart, she pray- 
ed devoutly for usonce more. After this all fear of 
death was taken away, and a scene ensued which 
beggars description. Her voice which had been 
hoarse for a long time, became clear, and she 
sung several songs in a most animated strain. 
irequently she broke out in the most enraptured 
exclamations. Oh, with what a heavenly smile 
did she repeat that Scripture, ‘‘ 1 know in whom 
I have believed, I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth,’’ &c. In the course of the forenoon we were 
all summoned once more around her bed, and to 
each in particular she spoke a few words and 
bade an affectionate farewell. I remember well 
her dying charge to me,—‘‘ Young Timothy, go 
and tell sinners about Jesus Christ.”” Alas! how 
poorly. do I obey the injunction of a dying moth- 
er, and the command of a risen Saviour! Her 
prayer was that she might be released from the 
body without much struggling; and just after 
dark, so easily did she die, that those around her 
could scarcely perceive when she ceased to 
breathe. [Christian Index. 





EYPITORIARL. 


FEMALE EXPOSURE TO TEMPTATION. 

in the Companion, week before last, we alluded to 
some of the dangers to which young men are exposed 
who come to Boston in search of business, and sug- 
gested some means of prevention which might be used. 
But young women, (many of whom yearly come into 
the city to get employment in families or to learn 
trades,) are more peculiarly exposed to the arts of 
designing and wicked men, and should therefore use 
greater caution, if they would escape from ruin. We 
refer the reader to an article in this paper headed 
‘© Bul he is a gentleman,” as pointing out one of the 
dangers to which we allude. Were not the subject of 
so delicate a nature, many others might be mentioned. 
We will therefore now suggest some precautions which 
may be useful. 

1. Ifa young woman coming to the city to reside is 
dependent on her own industry for support, and has 
no relative on whom she can rely for advice, it will be 
of great service to bring evidence of a good character 
—say a letter of recommendation from the minister or 
some known individual, to some gentleman or lady in 
the city. In this way, she may at once be introduced 
to a good situation. We think it would be an act of 
benevolence if our Maternal Societies should appoint 
a Committee to receive such recommendations from 
Maternal Societies in other places, and in some meas- 
ure act as guardians of such orphans, in fact, though 
they may have parents at.a distance who feel great 
anxiety for their welfare, but cannot protect them. 

2, We would next say to such persons—you must 
not expect to live at ease or in idleness, if you would 
be happy; but determine to establish a character for 
industry and faithfulness in whatever employment you 
may be engaged. Determine to learn all you can, 
and do the best in your power to give satisfaction to 
your employer. You will thus gain a good character, 
which is better than riches. 

3. If you have leisure, improve your time and culti- 
vate your mind by reading useful books—religious, 
historical, biographical; rejecting novels, as only cal- 
culated to make you discontented and unhappy. 

4. Never neglect the public worship of God, if you 
can possibly help it—attend a Sabbath school or Bible 
Class, and let your acquaintances be among those of 
your own sex who are most religiously disposed. 





5. Avoid expensive dress, and save from'your earn- 


ings as much as you can, to deposit in the Saving 
Bank, where it will increase and be a resource in 
case of sickness. 

6. Endeavor to learn, as St. Paul did, in * whatso- 
ever state you are therewith to be content.” Do not 
change your place or business for slight causes. Be 
not dazzled with the display of wealth and splendor 
which you may behold. Riches are often accompa- 
nied with mortified pride, corroding cares, and bitter 
disappointments; but ‘* Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” 

A few years ago, a young woman came from a town 
in Maine, with a recommendation to a pious Mantua- 
maker,—this lady introduced her to the Teacher of a 
Bible Class, and it was not many months before she 
became pious, and joined the Church. After having 
acquired a knowledge of her business, she returned, 
and commence.! a successful business in her native 
town. Without that recommendation, she might 
have fallen into different society, and the result might 
have been the reverse. 

Those of our young readers who have kind parents 
able to provide for all theiv wants, may not be interest- 
ed in the subject above alluded to—but if our advice 
shoulkt be the means of saving one individual who is 
not so highly favored from ruin, they will not be dis- 
pleased that a little space has been thus occupied in 
their paper for the benefit of others. 
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THE SHOES. 

A little girl, who was very diligent at school, receiv- 
ed two dollarsas areward. Soon after she was taken 
sick with a fever. While lying on her bed she heard 
her father calling to her nurse to come into the house, 
as her shoes were too bad for.her to be out in the damp 
and cold. He directed her if she had no better shoes 
to get herself a pair immediately. When the child 
heard that her nurse was without shoes, she called her 


mother and told her that she wanted one of her dol- | 


lars, to give to her nurse to buy her a pair of shoes. 

‘That money was given you,” said her mother, 
“to buy a waxen doll,—and the nurse may have 
my shoes.” _.. 

** Yes, mother,” said the child, ‘‘ but I want to give 
her the shoes, for the last lesson [ ever learned in the 
Sabbath School was in the ‘Testament, where it is 
said, ‘The King shall say to them on bis right hand, 
I was an hungered and ye fed me; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was naked, and ye clothed 
me.’ Now I want to give my nurse one of my dollars, 
and then the King may say so to me, and that will be 
better than having a doll.” 

The dollar was brought—the shoes purchased, and 
the child’s heart was at rest. 

How pleasant it is to possess a heart that will feel 
for the suffering and needy. Parents should always 
teach their children to be liberal and kind—that life is 
much more pleasant and desirable to the cheerful giv- 
er. My young friends, endeavor to imitate the exam- 
ple of this child, and whenever you hear of an indi- 
vidual to whom you can be of any service, never 
hesitate to do your duty.--[ Ch, Adv. 





The Flies and the Spider. 
Or the danger of not taking good advice. 

‘Good morning, my young friend,’ said ‘an old fly 
to a young one, on a fine day in autumn; ‘ it is a de- 
lightful day, and the fields and gardens smell sweetly, 
but I beg of you not to go into any of them. 

‘I have just flown over them, and I saw our ene- 
mies, the spiders, very busily at work weaving webs 
for our destruction, on every tree and bush. You are 

oung and inexperienced, and will certainly get caught. 
Sa had better be contented here, and buzz around 
the flowers in the windows.’ 

‘O thank you for your advice,’ said the young fly; 
‘I will take care of myself.—My sight is very good, 
and I surely cannot run into danger, if I keep my eyes 
open.’ So saying, he left the pleasant parlor, and 
made the best of his way to the garden, which was 
filled with flowers of every description, and trees and 
shrubs of all kinds. 

The foolish creature far from remembering the 
advice that was so kindly given him, went directly to 
the arbor, which was covered with honeysuckle, and 
buzzed about it with delight. But what was his hor- 
ror to find himself suddenly entangled in a web, which 
was partly concealed under a broad leaf! 
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While he struggled hard, vainly endeavoring to ex, 
tricate himself, he was watched by the spider, who 
seemed pleased to observe his useless efforts, At 
length, he ran up to him, stuck his fangs into his side 
and feasted upon his blood. 

‘Alas? said the dying fly, when he was on the 
point of expiring, ‘1 was warned of my danger by an 
old friend, but I thought [ knew best, and did not fo!. 
low his advice.’ ‘ That was your fault, and not mine. 
said the spider, and swallowed him up. ; 

Many children, like this silly fly, run into danger 
because they will not mind their parents’ advice, and 
because they think they know more than those who 
are older and more experienced than they. 


[Parley’s Fables, 
Amiable trait in the Negro character, 

A correspondent, in mentioning the birds of the Is. 
land of Grenada, remarks, ‘‘In the character of a 
negro there is one thing that ought to make us blush: 
—the particular disgust which he entertains towards 
those who disturb or rob the birds while breeding. 
They are consequently never pursued with that wan- 
ton cruelty and unnatural pleasure, which prompt the 
American boy to rob the mother birds of her eggs or 
her young; and it would be deemed a crime of some 
magnitude to plunder their nests, and string the eges 
to ornament chambers.” ™ 

‘* For he ne’er would be true, she averred, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 

And I love her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 

In return for this exemption from molestation, the 
birds exhibit so much confidence in man, that they 
often build their nest in the houses and rooms of the 
negroes. [American Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE LITTLE IRISH GIRL. 

‘** Oh? how it snows! I never knew 
A snow like this before; 

I’m sure I don’t know what to do, 
I dare not ope the door. 

It snows! and snows! and see how high 
Tis laid upon the ground! 

If it keeps on ’twill meet the sky, 
*Tis snowing all around!” 

*¢ But, Fanny, child, what do you mean? 
*Tis not so very deep! 

No drifts can any where be seen, 
The winds are all asleep. 

Last winter it was deeper still, 
If I remember right, 

For weeks it spread o’er vale and hill, 
Its covering so white.” 

‘¢ But, lady, then I was not here, 
For I was far away, 

Last winter, in my country dear, 
And there, what would they say 

If all day long the snow should fall 
As if ’twould never stop! 

In Ireland sure the snows are small, 
But here they drop! drop! drop!” 

‘* But in a day or two, my dear, 
You’ll see a joyous sight, 

The merry sleigh-bells you will hear 
Ring out from morn till night. 

And when you look at those who glide 
So light and swiftly past, 

And when you too shall have a ride, 
You’ll wish the snow might last.” 

‘* But yet I do not understand 
What ’tis that makes it fall, 

Until it covers all the land, 
And hides the bushes small; 

They say ’tis God—but does he see 
Each little bit of snow? 

And does he send them where we be, 
And tell them when to go?” 

*¢ Yes, Fanny, in his word ’tis said * 
That he doth bid it fall; 

He giveth us our daily bread, 
His care is over all: 

He knoweth all things, tho’ he reigns 
In glory far above, 

To bless us all He ever deigns; 
My child, his name is Love!” 


Stockbridge, 29th Dec. 1834. A.D. W. 


* « For he saith to the snow, Be‘thou on the earth.”—Job 57: & 





Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noon day clear; 
Think how the all-seeing God, thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 








